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his reasoning, which was based on inadequate grounds, pays a tribute to 
the honesty and patriotism of the man who dared make it. 

In the account of an earlier case (Briscoe v. the Bank of Kentucky) 
there is some ground for believing that the significance of the issue is 
overlooked, and that a better proportioned narrative would have em- 
phasized the radical turn which the decision involved (pages 194, 195). 
In another place, when the case of Luther v. Borden is under discussion, 
there is found the curious statement that "Luther was one of the in- 
surrectionists, whom Dorr had arrested." Again, in the chapter en- 
titled "The civil war (1861-1864)" one might take exception to the 
assertion "Lincoln . . . apparently took no notice of [ex parte Merry- 
man], a fact which must cause regret as a blemish in the character of the 
great President." 

Mr. Steiner summarizes his own views of Taney when he says (page 
541) "Roger Brooke Taney was a clear-thinking, able, high-minded, 
hot-tempered, narrow, pertinacious, brave, prejudiced man — a devout 
Christian and a faithful member of the Roman Catholic Church — the 
Church of his mother ... He remained a Federalist until his death, 
loving the Union and never advancing to the position of a Nationalist. 
He trusted his friends and was not one easily to forgive an adversary. 
Brought up in a community of slaveholding planters, he might eman- 
cipate his own slaves, but could not rid himself of his predilection 
toward slavery. An ardent politician in his early years, he was able, for 
the most part to restrain his political feelings after he had ascended the 

bench, save in one notable instance." T „ „, 

Lester B. Sheppee 

Thirty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethnology. In 

two parts. Part n. (Washington: Government printing office, 

1922) 
Early history of the Greek Indians and their neighbors. By John R. 

Swanton. [Smithsonian institution bureau of American ethnology, 

bulletin number 73] (Washington: Government printing office, 

1922. 492 p.) 
Northern Ute music. By Frances Densmore. [Smithsonian institution 

bureau of American ethnology, bulletin number 75] (Washington: 

Government printing office, 1922. 213 p.) 
These late publications of the bureau of ethnology are of especial inter- 
est as marking an epoch in the evolution of that agency of information. 
Part two of the thirty-fifth annual Report is made up of more Kwaikiutl 
stuff by Franz Boas, and has blessed indications of being the last of it. 
It is quite as far beyond ordinary comprehension as any that preceded 
it, but if we are really through with it, we may as well forego "thoughts 
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that breathe and words that burn," and "say it with flowers." I be- 
lieve lilies of the valley are used on such occasions; so, "Here's lilies for 
you. ' ' 

The thirty-sixth annual Report is an advance from the ethnologic 
Cenozoic to the age of man. It is a study of Osage rites and language, 
by Francis La Flesche, and is of practical value to American students, 
both as to the subject and its presentation. Its chief linguistic value is 
in the literal translation of the texts, which is given word by word, as 
all Indian translations should be given. The American public may 
rejoice that the "key to pronunciation," at page 304, is almost free from 
phonetic obscurity, and demonstrates pronunciation by reference to 
English words. There are a few points at which it might be made 
clearer to the struggling masses. For example the vowel signs for "ex- 
ploded i," " exploded e, ' ' and so forth, would be more comprehensible if 
we were told whether it were a long vowel sound or a short one that 
exploded. However, in the process of evolution we cannot expect the 
plumage of a bird of paradise on the archaeopteryx. 

Bulletin number 73 — John R. Swantson 's study of the Early history 
of the Creek Indians — is a genuine contribution to ethnologic informa- 
tion, subject to criticism only for a defective index. For example, one 
of the interesting words in his terrain is "Miami," the well-known Flor- 
ida winter resort. This word has long attracted the attention of 
students of the Ohio valley, on account of its apparent identity with the 
tribal name of that region. Some have found it evidence of the origin 
of the name of the tribe in their Ojibway name, ' ' O-maum-eeg, or People 
who live on a peninsula." I called attention fifteen years ago to the 
improbability of the Florida name having any connection with our word, 
and said that it was "no doubt a corruption of Mayaimi, the name of 
one of the ancient tribes of that region," and also the name applied to 
Lake Okeechobee. Mr. Swanton quotes Fontaneda as saying the Lake 
of Mayaimi is so called "because it is very large," and makes the ingeni- 
ous suggestion, "Mayaimi recalls Choctaw maiha, wide, and mih, it is so, 
it is like that, although mih is usually initial in position." (pages 29, 30) 
In all probability he has struck the real derivation; but neither "Mi- 
ami, ' ' nor ' ' Mayaimi ' ' is mentioned in the index ; and my finding of this 
information, which was of especial interest to me, was wholly accidental, 
in looking through the book. I have no doubt that the name of the 
Ohio valley tribe is a corruption of their Delaware name, " wemiamiki," 
meaning "all beavers," or, figuratively, "all friends." 

Bulletin number 75, Northern Vte music, appears to be very well done, 
but I am not competent to discuss it. I have never been privileged to 
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hear any Indian music that attained the midway standard, or even 
rivaled jazz. I am willing to admit that it may "have charms to soothe 
the savage breast," but I could never understand why it should be 
soothing to a moderately Christian breast, in a reasonably placid state. 
I pass judgment to those whose ears have been educated. 

J. P. Dunn 
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